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defensible it may seem, is, after all, only a
probable belief, and that our widest and safest
generalisations are simply statements of the
highest degree of probability. Though we are
quite clear about the constancy of the order of
Nature, at the present time, and in the present
state of things, it by no means necessarily
follows that we are justified in expanding this
generalisation into the infinite past, and in
denying absolutely, that there may have been a
time when Nature did not follow a fixed order,
when the relations of cause and effect were not
definite, and when extra-natural agencies inter-
fered with the general course of Nature."l

The fact is, we are not absolutely and
theoretically certain that these old three-toed
and four-toed horse-bones were not made, on
purpose to deceive us, by the devil; himself,
according to Cuvier, a horned and hoofed, and
therefore graminivorous animal, with more than
one toe on the hinder limb.2

This kind of tangible evidence, which gives
us something definite to lay hold of, is peculiarly
apt to produce conviction without being pro-
perly understood. " Is it really true that our
horses are descended from an ancestor with

1  American Addresses, p. 3.

2  The devil is said to have appeared to Cuvier and threatened
to eat him.    "Horns?   Hoofs?" said Cuvier.    "Graminivorous.
Can't eat me."    "All flesh is grass," replied the devil, with that
fatal habit of misapplying Scripture which has always clung to